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A.D. 2895. 
A DRAMA OF THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 


Scene I.—A meeting of the People’s Parliament in Trafalgar 


Square. Anarchist delegates from all over the kingdom are dis- 
cussing business. The Premier is seated on a throne at the base 
of Nelson’s Monument. 

The Premeer.— Fellow citizens, we have met to-day to discuss 
the business of the nation for the coming year. We have had a 
very good time during the past twelve months, the absence of all 
law having been conducive to the comfort of the individual. 1, 
myself, I am pleased to state, have passed through a very satisfactory 
period. (Hear, hear.) I have only been obliged to remove three 
men—one whose house I preferred to my own, one whose cellar 
suited my taste exactly, and one whose wife I required. (Loud 
cheers.) To save all trouble I poisoned them; it is cleaner than 
the revolver. (‘Bravo.’) Long live Anarchy—the only method 
by which the whole world is made happy, allowing everyone to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience, and giving everybody 
perfect freedom. Long live Anarchy!” (Enthusiastic applause, 
during which the speaker resumed his seat.) 

The Home Secretary.—* Gentlemen, after the eloquent words of 
my right honourable friend, I feel that there is but little left 
for me to say. (‘No,no.’) Before concluding, however, I may 
state that, having a wish to become Prime Minister myself, I have 
poisoned my right honourable friend, and he will be dead in a few 
minutes. (Loud cheers.) I have not mentioned it to him 
before, as I thought it kinder not to disturb him. (Enthusiastic 
Sg ee and waving of handkerchiefs.) You see, gentlemen, he 
1s dead.”’ 

(The Premier’s corpse is removed, and buried with musical honours, 
after his tobacco and brandy-flask have been divided among the 
company.) 

The President of the Dynamite Board (who met with a hearty 
reception).—*Gentlemen, after this touching example of the 
Perfection of our system and the smoothness of its working, I need 
hardly speak. (‘Go on!’) It hardly seems possible that only last 
century men submitted to the friction and trouble‘and degradation 
of party warfare, when to-day we live under this regimé of brotherly 
love and freedom and peace. (Applause.) Only yesterday I dined 
inthe Public Restaurant, which was once the corrupt and bigoted 
House of Commons. To-morrow I join you all at the Tower for an 
annual weeding-out conference. We have met to-day, citizens, to 
decide who is to be placed into the Lethal Chamber for the good of 
the community. I find by the last census that London is at present 
overcrowded by ten thousand people. The strongest of you, there- 
fore, will thrust the others into the Death Room, where they will 
expire peacefully and without pain for the common weal. May we 
not thank Heaven for the enlightenment vouchsafed to us by which 
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we keep{ourselves in plenty, and prevent the terrible inisery of over- 
crowding and poverty from which the ancients suffered?” (Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

The meeting then dispersed, after executing two women who 
were suspected of being past the living age, i.e., 35. This rite was 
performed to the impressive strains of the National Anthem, ‘‘ Love 
your fellows as yourself.”’ 

Grand mechanical change to 

Scene II.—A lonely garret, destitute of furniture. Lord Vere de 
Vere Montmorency discovered. His clothes are ragged and torn, 
his appearance is dishevelled and emaciated. ‘There are chemicals 
and mysterious tools scattered about. 

Lord V. de V. M. (soliloquising).—*The last of my race— 
deserted and alone. A beggar stripped of his possessions by the 
new vegimé, the Reign of Anarchy. My ancestral home is in the 
hands of the mob, my family have all been executed for the common 
weal. The common weal! The common woe!” 

(He conceals his chemicals and tools. An Anarchist officer enters.) 

Anarchist.—‘t Ha, ha, whom have we here? Whoare you? You 
cannot be one of us, for you are ragged and look starved. You must 
be a dangerous conspirator. Your name?” 

Lord V.—* By what authority ?”’ 

Anarchist.—" By no authority. There is no authority in this 
happy age.” 

Lord V.—'* Then I refuse to answer.” 

Anarchist.— Oh, very well. (Draws pistol and presents it at 
Lord V.'s head.) You don’t object to be shot, I suppose ?”’ 

Lord V.—‘** But you said—— ”’ 

Anarchist.—* That there was no authority. Certainly. Kvery 
man acts according to his own principles. It is my principle to 
shoot you. See?” 

Lord V. (dashes the pistol from his hand).—‘ And it is mine to 
strangle your life out of your miserable body.” 

(Great struggle. Lord V. overpowers his opponent.) 

Anarchist.—* Mercy, mercy; beware of the wrath of the 
People.” 

Lord V.— But it is my principle—— ”’ 

Anarchist.—“ No one is allowed to have principles but the 
Sovereign People. You are an outcast—a member of the extinct 
aristocracy. You will pay dearly for it if you hurt one of the 
Republic.”’ 

(Lord V. releases him, and he slinks out. 
work.) 

Lord V. (sol.)—** So, so; Anarchy, your end is near. The worm 
has turned. By bombs you destroyed Society. To-day Society, in 
my poor person, shall be revenged. The Anarchical Thanksgiving 
Procession passes through this street in half-an-hour. Then, then, 
we shall see! ”’ 

(Busies himself in his work. Great shouting heard in the street ; 
brass bands play, and loud huzzas are heard.) 

Lord V.—*They are here. At last, at last! (Mondles bomb.) 
The time has come. The Aristocracy will assert itself. It is but 
just that Anarchy should be fought with its own weapons. If 
dynamite be used against Society, with dynamite shall Society 
defend itself. (Loud cheering heard.) The moment has arrived. 

(He opens window and casts the bomb into the street. Terrific 
explosions. Shrieks and shouts testify to the | carnage. Lord 
Vere de Vere floats the Royal Standard from his widow and shouts, 
“ Down with Anarchy!” ‘Long live the King!” shout the 
populace. He is taken downstaws and carried in triumphal pro- 
cession to the late Houses of Parliament, and is crowned King Vere 
the First. Fireworks, baloons, coloured lights, etc.) 

(CURTAIN. | 


Lord V. returns to his 
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One to the Doctor. 


A cERTAIN doctor, who shall be nameless, had occasion, when 
only a beginner in the medical profession, t> attend a trial as a 
witness. The counsel for the Crown, in cross-exainining the young 
M.D., made several sarcastic remarks, doubting the ability of so 
young aman to understand his business. ; 

“Do you know the symptoms of concussion of the brain?” asked 
the learned counsel. ito 

“TI do,” replied the doctor. 

‘ Well,” continued the attorney, “ suppose my learned friend, 
Mr. Bagwig, and myself were to bang our heads together, should we 
get concussion of the brain ?”’, 

“Your learned friend Mr. Bagwig might,” said the doctor, 
quietly. she 

The doctor was permitted to ‘stand down.” 





Had His Eyes on Them. 


A youNG man clad in homespun was standing near the Nationa] 
Gallery in London, when he was accosted by half-a-dozen genteelly. 
dressed idlers with, ‘‘ Just arrived in town ?” 

“Yes ; and a great place it is,’’ replied the countryman. 

“Tis so,” said another. ‘‘ How is your mother ? ” he continued 
bent on sport with the Yorkshireman. ; 

“Oh, she’s pretty well,” he replied; ‘she’s sent me up on 
business.” 

‘‘Ah, what kind of business ? ”’ continued a third. 

‘«« Why,” said the man, “‘ she wanted me to look about for half-a. 
dozen of the biggest fools in London, and now I think I’ve got my 
eyeson ’em.” 

The next moment the Yorkshireman had the pavement to 


himself. 








An Exception. 


“Ty makes me tired to see the manner in 
which these newspapers are run,”’ said the man 
in the smoking compartment as he took off his 
glasses and let his paper drop across his knees. 

The man who sat next to him had one lock 
of hair—an oasis in a desert of scalp—which he 
spent most of the time in smoothing reflec- 
tively. 

‘“‘T s’pose,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘that you could 
give ’em all points ? ”’ 

‘“T’m sure of it. Couldn’t you?” 

‘‘No, I don’t think I could.” 

‘Do you mean to say that you couldn’t tell 
the editor how to run his paper?’ exclaimed 
the man who had spoken first, in a tone that 
had absolute dismay in it. 

‘‘T do, indeed,” replied the man with the 
oasis, earnestly. 

‘‘ Well, 1 must say there are not many like 
you.” 

‘I know it. I used to be like you. But 
now I’m trying to run a newspaper myself, and 
I tell you, my friend, I’m not sayin’ a word; 
not a word.” 








A Pleasant Outlook. | 


Good Minister (a married man).—‘‘ Do you 
Wish to marry this woman ?” \ 
Man.—** I do.”’ \ 
Minister.—** Do you wish to marry this 
man?” 
Woman.—‘* I do,’ 
Minister.—‘* Do you like the city as a place 
of residence ?”’ 
Man.—‘' No, I prefer the suburbs.” 
Minister.— Do you like the suburbs? ”’ 
Woman.—‘ No, indeed ; I prefer the city.” 
Minister.—*‘ Are you a vegetarian in diet?” 
Man.—t No; 1 hate vegetables. I live on 
beef.’’ 
Woman.— I can’t bear meat. I am a vege- 
tarian.”’ 


’ 


Minister.—‘*Do you like a sleeping-room well A STICKLER FOR GOOD GRAMMAR. 7° !on8er giggled. 


ventilated ?” 
Man—“ Yes, I want the window down sum- Gruest.—*" 
mer and winter.” a bath 2” AS 
Minister.—“ Do you like so much fresh air?” 
Woman.—“ No; it would kill me. I want 
all windows closed.” 
Minister.—* Do you like a light in the room?” 
Man.—*‘ No; can’t sleep with a light; want the room dark?” 
Minister.—‘‘ Are you afraid in the dark ?” 
Woman.—“ Indeed, Iam. I have always had a bright light in 
my room.”’ 
Minister.—* Do you like many bed-clothes? ”’ 
Man.—* All I can pile on.”’ 
Minister.—‘ Do you?" 
Woman.—‘‘ No; they suffocate me.”’ 
Minister. — +] hereby pronounce you man and wife, and may 
évery blessing and happiness in life be yours! ” 


> ¢ 











Can you give me a room and 


Clerk.—* I can give'you a room, but I’m 
too busy to bathe you just now.” 











A Remarkably Slow Train. 


AN excursion train started on a recent 
Saturday from one of the principal towns in 
the Midland counties for the scene of an 
important football match. 

This train, as is sometimes the case with 
excursions, went very slowly, and had numer- 
ous stoppages. After a considerable time the 
excursionists reached a station called March, 
and were brought toa stand there. While they 
were waiting, an officicial was strutting up 
and down the platform calling out :— 

‘*March! March |” 

A passenger, who was a bit of a wag, put his 
head out and said to the official :-— 

‘‘ What is it, old chap?” 

‘‘ March,” said the official. 

‘‘ Ah, well, it may be March now, but it was 
September when we started.”’ 

And not until he had abused three porters, 
and put two old ladies in wrong trains, could 
that official recover his equilibrium. 
































And the “Son” Did. 


Ir takes a bright woman to rebuke another 
woman’s rudeness, a general statement well 
borne out by the following story. 

A lady entered a railway train and took a seat 
in front of a newly-married couple. She was 
hardly seated before they began making re- 
marks about her. 

Her last year’s bonnet and cloak were fully 

| criticised, with more or less giggling on the 

VW xy »  bride’s part, and there is no telling what might 
py, 
































have come next if the lady had not put 4 
sudden stop to the conversation by a bit of 


\\ Strategy. ; 
= She turned her head, noticed that the bride 
Jf, was considerably older than the groom, and in 
the smoothest of tones said :— 
| | ‘*Madam, will you please ask your son to 
close the window behind you?” 


The “son” closed his mouth, and the bride 


EE 


——— 








It Was a Good Old Parasol. 


A DRAPER’s assistant was showing a lady 
some parasols. The assistant had a & 

; command of language, and knew how 
expatiate on the good qualities and show the best points of goods. 
As he picked up a parasol from the lot on the counter and open 
it, he struck an attitude of admiration, and, holding it up 6° the 
best light that could be had, said :— 

‘Now, there, isn’t it lovely? Look at that silk, «Dara. - 
observe the quality, the finish, the general effect. Feel it. Pass 
your hand over it. No nonsense about that parasol, is there ?” be 
said, as he handed it over to the lady. ‘‘ Ain’t ita beauty?” 
nc ¥es” said the lady ; “that’s my old one—I just laid it down 
1ere.”’ 
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A QUESTION OF FRENCH HONOUR. 
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HOT HEREAFTER. 
Cholly.—“ Don’t you know, I think I could smoke if I were dying.”’ 


Miss Cuttin ).—‘* You'll probably smoke after you're dead, too.” 














That you’d improve good people 
swore, 
And so from striking I forbore, 
And this is how it ends. 
Your sense of shame I see is dead ; 
And mercy costs me dear-— 
I, therefore, naturally feel 
It’s time for Justice to appeal 
To your keen sense of fear! 


THE HOOLIGAN :— 


O, mistress, cruelty is base— 
For goodness sake reflect ; 
If I am whipped, it’s surely clear, 
My character will disappear, 
Then what can you expect ? 
You whip me, and you surely place 
A mill-stone round my neck, 
And Ishall slink with stealthy tread, 
In ways obscure, with downcast 
head, 
A mental, moral wreck ! 


JUSTICE :— 


Enough! Your arguments are stale, 
All remedies I’ve tried ; 
No more your cries I mean to heed, 
The gentleness for which you plead, 
You would again deride. 
My faithful guardians you assail ! 
I’ll put a stop to that ; 
In future, you must understand, 
To keep the Peace throughout the 
land, 
I mean to use the cat ! 











Hooliganism the Terror 
of London. 


JUSTICE :— 


Now Mercy’s gentle arts have failed 
To raise a sense of shame; 
With even scales and ruthless sword 
To give this ruffian his reward 
I think it’s time I came. 
Too long I've seen my power assailed, 
Toc long enthroned I’ve sat ; 
But now, with fierce, relentless eyes, 
In all my terrors I arise 
And wield the wholesome cat! 


THE HOOLIGAN :— 


O, mistress, hear my heartfelt plea, 
And heed my piteous cries; 
Strong measures only prove you 
weak— 
For surely Justice ought to seek 
To raise not brutalise. 
To give me pain would surely be 
A lack of wit to show— 
I cannot bear the thought of pain, 
And should not raise my eyes again 
If once degraded so. nies | 


JUSTICE :— 


I’ve heard that argument before, 
‘Tis easy to refute— 
Your vanity it serves to feed, 
But, oh! tis difficult, indeed, 
To brutalise the brute. 
I stamped you out in days of yore 
When you were London’s curse. 
‘Twas not by kindness then I ruled, 
By rigorous measures you were 
schooled ; 
Nor did they make you worse. 


THE HOOLIGAN :— 


O, mistress, spare my tender skin, 
I’m but a playful boy— 
And all I do is done in play, 
In hunting others, I may say, 
I find perverted joy. 
My gratitude pray strive to win, 
Two blacks won’t make a white— 
Be kind to me, and, p’r’ps, in time, 
In bestial ways and brutal crime 
I shall not take delight. 


JUSTICE :— 
Exactly! so you always said, 
And so said all your friends— 





SomME men marry widows because 
they are too lazy to do the courting 
themselves ! 


THERE are lots of men who cannot 
keep their families in comfort, because 
it takes all they make to keep up the 
immense life insurance they carry. 





First Dog.—‘' We'll be tied up every 
Thursday and Saturday nights now.” 

Second Dog.—‘* What’s up?” 

First Dog.—‘‘ That new swell that 
comes to see Miss Susie has money.” 


A FARMER figured it out one rainy day 
that he had walked 300 miles in culti- 
vating one acre of corn. He then sold 
his old farm and moved to the town, 
where he walked 600 miles to find a job, 
and he is still walking! 





“THERE, now, Ciara, how would you 
like to be these people who can’t get 
home from Paris because their funds 
gave out?” 

‘‘Well, dear me, Clarence, they are 
better off than we are, whose funds gave 
out before we got started.” 





THE professor who thought his system 
was running down asked his old enemy, 
the doctor, to prescribe for him. | . 

‘All the medicine you need,” said re 
doctor, after listening to a recital of the 
symptoms, “isa tonic in the shape 0 
fresh air.” 

“Well,” responded the professor 
slightly irritated, ‘‘ what is the shape 0 
fresh air? ”’ 
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HOOLIGANISM, THE TERROR OF LONDON. 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 158.) 
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| 
WHEN & man 1s ashamed to look in a 


mirror it is a safe bet that his wife buys 
his*neckties. 





HERE is nothing more aggravating to 
a {woman with a secret than to meet 
people who have no curiosity, 





WirHovt actually departing from the 
letter of the truth, it is astonishing what 
different stories two thoroughly respect. 
able;men can tell to a jury. 





THe girl that marries for money 
usually has a look on her face that 
indicates she is having trouble collecting 
her salary. 





WE never read the obituary of a man 
who died without wondering what will 








Chorus of Boarders.—‘‘ I'll take a leg—a leg, please—leg for me—leg, if you 
please | ”’ 





become of the world now since such a 
great and good man is gone! 





WHEN Reymini, the famous violinist, 
was @ young man, he was engaged by a 
parvenu to play at a dinrer, the agree- 
ment stating that he was to furnish 
music from 8 o’clock till 11. 

He began with an andante movement 
from Mozart, a composition which opens 
very slow and soft. 

The host turned round to his guests: 
“ That’s just like those musicians,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ I hired him by the hour and see 
how slow he plays.” 








Landlady.—“ Do you gentlemen think this turkey is a centipede ?” 








With a Moral to It! 
Mrs. KENDAL, speaking on the drama at Nuneaton, referred to 
the following story, which she guaranteed to be true in substance 
and in fact: ‘‘ During the run of The Ticket-of-Leave Man at the 
Olympic Theatre a man who had stolen from his employers, in 
going away to hide himself, had gone into the pit of one of the 
Liverpool theatres. The play held him, the moral was so fine. He 
saw the ticket-of-leave man beginning to commit his first sin and 
gradually descending to the low scale, then the remorse and actual 
repentance. The better part of his manhood had taken hold of 
him ; he burst into tears, returned back on the following morning, 
and made a full confession of his crime.” As Mrs. Kendal 
remarked, ‘‘ Can there be a greater tribute to the theatre than that 
one simple fact ?’’ We rather think not, unless it be one or other, 
or all, of the beautiful stories which will be found below :— 


THE CARPENTER AND THE COUNTESS. 


A young and respectable mechanic, who had a happy home and 
14 beautiful children, in an evil hour went to the gallery of the 
Royalty Theatre. He sat absorbed, and was heard to say more than 
once, * This is a !’”’ The next day he eloped with a countess, and 
is now squandering his savings at Margate. 





Tue Goop Younac Man WHo LIED. 


A gentle but thirsty young reporter, known to Literary London as 
the Washington of the Press, was once taken by a maiden aunt to 
see Mr. Hawtrey in Saucy Sally. He is now compiling British 
atrocities for a Stop-the-War Committee. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN AND THE PARLOUR MAID. 


An old, bald-headed gentleman, of good family, once went to see 
Sweet Lavender, under the impression it was a burlesque. 
He was so delighted with the simple story that he saw the error 
of his ways, and married his parlour maid, to the delight of his 
good—family. 

THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE AMBASSADOR. 


A Prime Minister once went to see Price of Peace at Drury Lane; 
and now they cannot find the Russian Ambassador anywhere ! 


THE CASE OF THE HONEST BROKER. 


A well-known outside stockbroker was once taken by one of his 
clients, an Archbishop, to see Mr. Wilson Barrett in the Sign of the 
Cross. The financier was awe-struck, and is now, we are happy to 
say, a member of the Stock Exchange. 








A FRHAST OF “FTuUN.” 





“FUN” 


NOW READY. 


ALMANAC. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 





Pictures by the Best Artists. 














Wit and Humour by the Best Writers: 
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County Counciliana. 
LONDON, 2894. 


Scens.—A suburban drawing-room. Time,8am. Mr. Snoolkss 
enters, yawning, in his slippers and other things. Mr. Snooks dis- 
covered pouring out the coffee. 

Mr. S.—* Ah, my dear, my bath wasn’t nearly full enough this 
morning. The County Council’s automatic stopcock shut off ‘too 
soon. The Council is gradually reducing the allowance of water. I 
must send in a petition.” 

Mrs S.—‘* Oh, I read in the Council's Oficial Gazette yesterday 
that the authorities have determined to reduce the quantity of 
water permitted in the bath, owing to a little child having 
accidentally drowned itself in the Serpentine. No one is to be 
allowed more than 3in., and the Council is going to petition 
Parliament to drain off the sea to that depth, so that bathers at the 
seaside shall not endanger themselves.” 

Mr. S.—“ Oh, but this is scandalous! How isa man to wash him- 
self in 3in. of water?” 

Mrs. S.—‘The Council are going to see to that. They are 
bringing out a Council horse-brush, which everyone must have, 
under heavy penalties, and send in a sworn report every day as to 
the number of times he has scrubbed himself all over. Unless it 
amounts to seven hundred a week, he has to go to prison.” 

(Enter Inspector, who inspects bath.) 

Mr. S.—‘‘ Well, I suppose it can’t be helped. What’s for break- 
fast ?”’ 

Mrs. S.—'* My dear, what a question. Don’t you see the Gazette 
in front of you?” 

Mr. S.—‘ Oh, of course, I forgot. I do fancy some eggs, though.” 

Mrs. S.—‘‘ Eggs are not on the Council's list to-day, and, you 
know, it’s fifty lashes by the magistrate if you don’t follow the 
official menu. The Council says that only by a systematic dietary 
can the municipal health be maintained.” 

Mr. S. (reading ** Gazette’’).—‘‘ ‘ Dry toast, two ounces of cucumber 
(without dressing), three ounces of brown bread and salt, one half- 
cup of coffee (with milk).’ Hum! Very appetising.” 

(Enter Inspector, who inspects breakfast.) 


Mrs. S. (after breakfast,’ rising).—* Well, I must be off.” 
(Attempts to kiss Mrs. S. She shrinks from him in terror.) 

Mrs. S.—“‘ For Heaven’s sake be careful. (Leads aloud from 
Gazette. ‘Tuesday, February 26th. No kissing from to-day 
until further notice. Cholera has broken out in Central Asia, and 
the strictest precautions must be taken.’’’ 

Mr. S. (wiping his forehead in agitation.).—‘' Well, good-bye, 
dear. Here’s my ’bus.” 

(Enter Inspector, who photographs their leave-taking.) 


"Bus Conductor.—' Very sorry, sir; can’t take you to-day, sir. 
Your name's in the Gazette to-day, sir. Says you haven’t been 
taking exercise for a week, sir. You’ve got to walk to the City 
for six days, sir.’’ 

(Mr. Snooks curses audibly, and walks perspiring. On the way 
heis stopped by three L.C.C. inspectors—one to take his temperature, 
one to give him a tonic, and one to massage him ) 


([CurRTAIN. | 





ee 





“The Second in Command” at the 
Haymarket. 


The Second in Command is an ideal play to take a girl to if you 
desire that she shall love the military man even still more than the 
general run of girls do. It may not be possible to greatly increase 
the spinsters’ admiration for the army dress, because we all know 
that the fair sex has ever loved cavalry officers up to the record 
quantity, and allowed the full seating capacity of their gentle 
hearts to be occupied by imaginary pictures of gallant soldiers in 
times of peace. ree 

Yes! the soldier is the man for the girls, and this predeliction 
exists in spite of emphatic protests from some young actors who are 
equally convinced that actors are greater heroes in the eyes of girls 
than the men that are of serious use sometimes. ; ; 

he soldier is always a picturesque and romantic figure in a lady’s 
eyes, but infinitely more picturesque still immediately before or 
after war. Wounded or safe he is a professional hero, and for that 
reason The Second in Command—just come to attention in the 
aymarket—should have a long march before it day and night. 

It is not a great play. It has a simple story with a heroine so 

fickle as not to jeopardise the chances of the military characters 1n 











HIS ETIQUETTE. 


Mrs. De Mon.—‘‘I gave you my card yesterday; why did you not 
call for the clothing I promised you?” 
Procrastination Bill.—‘‘ Beg pardon, mam, but yesterday was 


,”? 


Monday, and de card said ‘ At home Thursdays. 











a race with her for favouritism. You see the heroine is a bit mean. 
Say what one may, she comes out of it not altogether lovable. That 
is not the fault of the actress, it is merely a flaw in the plot. 

The army clothing department is undoubtedly responsible for a 
good deal of the soldier’s popularity with the fair sex, and at the 
Haymarket uniforms are in evidence in every act, All is fair in 
love and war. 

People wonder why a policeman in uniform is never chosen to be 
the hero of a play, and that more is not made of his taking ways. 
If people would but reflect on the differences existing between the 
two services they would see that their chances are not uniform, one 
shines in court the other in courtship, and therein lies the clue to 
the true inwardness of things. 

The Second in Command will remind playgoers of the Robert- 
sonian plays, with their somewhat unlifelike simplicity, their free- 
dom from vice, their morals that taught little, their easily antici- 
pated endings, and their contempt for commonsense; yet Major 
Bingham is a delightful character that will be remembered when 
the play is forgotten. Mr. Cyril Maude makes “ Binks,” as the 
Major is called. It is difficult to fancy anyone else in the part, and 
the matinée audiences will wonder why the War Office—the War 
Office of the play—could have been so stupid as to have passed him 
over when a vacancy occurred in the command of his regiment, In 
matters of sentiment free from all tain#éf reality matinée audiences 
—that always include a big percentage of girls from the suburbs— 
where militarism is a craze, are More easily affected than are the 
more hardened sinners that frequent theatres at night. I foresee 
many day performances of Captain Marshall’s play. The Second in 
Command will make‘iay when the sun shines in the Haymarket. 
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HE WOULD BE NEEDED. 


THE outcome of many mary; 
depends largely on the idenane. — 


HomeEty old maids are pert 
willing that love should be blind” oe 


Don’t hit a man when he’s down yp. 
less sure you can keep him down! 


A MAN may not have a single reagon 
for refusing to join a club—but he may 
have a married one. 


‘How are you getting on with your 
bike ? ” 

‘¢Oh, I have scoured the country a 
good deal.” 





A MAN out in Colorado died recently 
while playing a game of cards. He held 
five aces and the other fellow held a 
gun. 


F'RoM THE SEAT OF WAR.—Assistant : 
‘‘Here are more despatches about that 
battle in the East.’’ Hditor: “ What 
do they say?”’ Assistant: ‘It appears 
that both sides were greatly outnumbered, 
but each defeated the enemy with severe 


loss.”’ 


A New LuncH BAsKEtT.—‘ I wonder 
why Swellbough carries his kodak with 
him to the office?” 

‘“S-h! Don’t give himaway. That's 
his lunch, and he’s ashamed of it.” 





A DREADFUL BLUNDER.—Mr, Jinks. 
— You look all broke up.” 

Mrs. Jinks.—“I am. It just makes 
me sick to think what a fool I’ve been. 
You know that commonplace little 
dowdy next door that I’ve been snubbing 
so?” 


Mrs. Kidder.‘ George, may I write and accept Mrs. Brown’s invitation for ** Yes.” 


Bobby to attend her boy’s Thanksgiving Day party ?”’ 


Mr. Kidder.—*' Yes; and while you are writing you had better write Dr. 


Kure M. Quick to call the day after Thanksgiving.” 


Pride’s Penalty. 


QUITE recently, into a railway carriage at Oldham stepped a 
young man—fresh from school evidently, and wearing his first 
watch 

The very many proud glances which he cast on the gold chain 
raised a smile on the faces of his fellow-passengers. 

Apparently by accident, though mischief might have been at the 
bottom of it, the subject of watches was ‘‘ brought on the carpet.” 

‘‘Ah!” sighed an old farmer, giving the watch back to the young 
man, who had handed it round for the inspection of the company, 
‘that theer watch ’minds me o’ my own son.” . 

‘‘ How's that?” asked several passengers. 

“ Why, I gave ’im a watch when ’e wur 15 year owd an’ it wur 
th’ ruin of ’im.” 

Being asked for an explanation, the farmer continued :— 

‘* Afore I gave it im, ’e wur the straightest-built lad for miles 
round; but ’e ‘adn’t ’ad that watch above four months afore ’e 
growed ‘umpbacked wi’ lookin’ at the chain so much.” 


“Well, I’ve just found out that her 
husband gets five pounds more a month 
than you.”’ 
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She Wanted to go to one of His Weddings. 


THE Rev. Doctor——, a prominent clergyman, relates with much 
gusto the following story about himself. His present wife, by the 
way, is not the wife of his youth, nor yet of his early manhood, 
but the lady of his third choice, and, as a consequence, the doctor's 
set of olive branches spring from divers maternal ancestry. __ 

‘Such a condition of affairs,” said the doctor, ‘‘ might at times 
become embarrassing except for the thorough amiability of all con- 
cerned. I confess, however, to a slightly disconcerted feeling 
when, shortly before my third marriage, I was approached by one 
of my daughters—a girl of nine, and one who called my second wife 
mother—with the question: ‘ Papa, will you let me go to see you 
married ? I have never been at any of your weddings.’ ”’ 
——————— 

















Newly Wed. — “How long have these eggs been boiling, 
Sarah ?”’ 

Sarah.—“ Eighteen minutes, mum.” 

Newly Wed.—* Why, I told you to boil them only three 
minutes !”’ 

Sarah.—* Qi know that, mum ; but the kitchen clock is fifteen 
minutes slow.” 





Mrs. WItson tried to get Mrs. Johnson’s cook away from her, and 
actually went to Mrs. Johnson’s house when she was out, and offer 
the cook more money. The next time they met at a big dinner, 
Mrs. Johnson did not notice her. Someone who sat between them 
said : ‘‘ Mrs. Johnson, you know Mrs. Wilson, do you not ? , 

“No, I believe not,’ said Mrs. Johnson ; “ she sometimes calls 
on my cook, I understand. Waiter, some ice.” 


“ TuIs liver is awful, Maud,’ said Mr. Newwed. 
‘‘[’m very sorry,” returned the bride. ‘I'll tell the ©c0 
speak to the liveryman about it.”’ 
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